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Rich Background of 
Theory and Practice Exists 


While fact finding on the scale and of the type contemplated during the recon- 


version 


period is new to the United States, there exists in this country, 


Canada, and Great Britain a rich and useful background of fact finding in in- 


dustrial disputes. 


In 1932 a writer for the /nternational Labor Review could 


state: “In English-speaking countries great weight is attached to public opinion, 


and so it was regarded as desirable to bring its influence to bear on the settlement 


of disputes. 
abling it to form an opinion. .. . 


For this purpose the public has to be provided with material en- 
This scheme enables the principle of voluntary 


negotiation to be maintained, while at the same time allowing public opinion to 


exert an effective pressure to the general advantage.” 


Justification for this statement is to 
be found in considerable interest in fact- 
finding procedures in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain during the 
1920’s, coupled with practical use of the 
device, particularly in Canada. 

A number of papers outlining British 
and American views on the subject are 
contained in the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, volume 
XIII. Fact-finding practice ranges all 
the way from the information gather- 
ing activities of such agencies as the 
Bureau of Mines and Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the United States and the 
Ministry of Labor in Great Britain, to 
the more specific functions of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board in the United 
States, and the Joint Industrial Coun- 
cils and the Courts of Enquiry in Great 
Britain. 

Consideration of fact finding as an 
instrument in industrial disputes in the 
United States dates back to at least 
1902, for in that year a fact-finding bill 
was drafted in the law office of the late 
Louis D. Brandeis. 


Basis of Fact Finding 


Most of the writers on the subject 
favor government fact finding on 
a continuing basis. Edward T. Devine 
in his paper on “Fact Finding in the 
Coal Industry,” published in volume 
XIII of the Proceedings, said: “I see 
no likelihood of any substantial change 
for the better in the . . . coal industry 
until the recommendations of the Fact- 
Finding Coal Commission in regard to 
permanent, continuous, official fact- 
finding are put into effect.” Mr. Devine 
served as a member of the U. S. Coal 
Commission in 1922 and 1923. 

In a paper on “Industrial Fact-Find- 
ing as a Function of Government,” ap- 
pearing in the same volume of the Pro- 
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ceedings, Prof. Richard H. Lansburgh, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
reached a similar conclusion relating to 
the entire field of industrial relations. 

“Relative strength of bargaining 
power on either side,” said Professor 
Lansburgh, “may ruin a community, 
while the facts that would go far to 
solve the issues are locked up in the 
safe. If government is not going to 
take those facts out of the safe, who 
is? ... it is evident . . . not only that 
fact-finding is a governmental func- 
tion, but that the government is the only 
possible agency for effective, neutral 
fact-finding in industry. Further, it is 
probable that if a governmental group 
believes in itself as a fact-finding 
agency, it will have a fair chance of 
success.” 

The Facts of Industry: The Case for 
Publicity, published in 1926 by Macmil- 
lan and Co., London, reports the follow- 
ing recommendations by “an unofficial 
committee consisting of prominent em- 
ployers, trade union leaders, economists, 
and statisticians :” 

“.. . there is no more vital problem 
for the nation than that of assuaging 
industrial unrest. Among many causes 
of our difficulties a leading one is dis- 
satisfaction with the sharing of the 
product of industry and the feeling that 
the worker does not get a fair deal, and 
at others, owing to a lack of knowledge, 
demands impossibilities. This suspi- 
cion can only be allayed by the fullest 
information, by which we mean not 
merely facts produced in time of emer- 
gency, but a regular watch upon the 
progress of production and distribution 
of the proceeds. We are not optimistic 
enough to think that the disclosing of 
information alone will create industrial 
peace, but we are satisfied that indus- 
trial peace cannot be attained with- 
out it.” 





John W. Gibson 


After serving 5 months as a special 
assistant to the Secretary, and a 
month as Second Assistant Secretary, 
John W. Gibson has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

A resident of Detroit, Mr. Gibson 
was born in Harrisburg, I11., in 1910. 
He has long been active in the affairs 
of organized labor, and resigned as 
president of the Michigan State Coun- 
cil of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations to take the position of 
special assistant. From 1941 to 1943 
he served as State Labor Commis- 
sioner in Michigan, working con- 
stantly to improve standards of labor 
legislation and administration in that 
State. 











Suggested Type of Information 


This same committee suggested that 
the government, employers, and trade 
unions should work out a plan for the 
compilation and publication of relevant 
and essential facts. Recognizing that 
such facts would vary among industries, 
the committee recommended informa- 
tion on the following points as a neces- 
sary and practicable minimum : 

(a) Zotal production, estimates both 
in quantity and money values. 

(b) Cost of material. 

(c) Cost of labor, divided where pos- 
sible into— 

1. Direct — wages which can _ be 
charged to individual contracts, 

2. Indirect—wages which cannot be 
so charged. 

(d) General charges such as rents, 
rates, other-than-income taxes, insur- 
ance, depreciation, general office, main- 
tenance and renewal, and fixed salaries. 

(e) Balance available for interest, 
dividends, profits and reserves. 

(f) Number of wage earners, with 
information showing sex, ages, and 
wage-rates. 

(See!Background, p. 4.) 
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Secretary Opposed to 
Passage of Case Bill 


Appearing before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, Secre- 
tary of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach, expressed his hope that the serious labor 
situation could “be solved successfully and equitably without the enactment of 
measures that could possibly upset our established system of dealing with labor 
relationships,” and urged the Committee to reject the Case bill as an “ill-advised 


piece of legislation.” 


The Case Bill, said the Secretary, as 
written when he testified, had “two prin- 
cipal objectives: (1) it set up new 
machinery for the mediation of labor 
disputes; and (2) it attempted to 
restrict the organized activities of 
workers by amending the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act of 1922.” 


Would Supplant Conciliation 


Mr. Schwellenbach said he opposed 
the proposed mediation machinery be- 
cause it “already substantially exists 
within the Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labor.” He observed 
that “No useful purpose could be served 
in discarding an organization that has 
been functioning for years in order to 
set up a new board to perform almost 
identical duties.” 

Pointing out that publicly reported 
disputes are but a portion of the total, 
the Secretary cited the January work 
of the Conciliation Service to show that 
the Service “amicably settles the great 
proportion of those disputes and you do 
not read about these settlements in the 
papers.” 


Thousand Cases Settled in Month 


During January the Conciliation 
Service dealt with 1,192 labor-manage- 
ment situations. The Service brought 
about settlement in 168 strikes and 6 
lockouts. In addition the conciliators 
were able to restore harmony in 358 cases 
of threatened strikes, and to settle 553 
disputes before they had reached the 
strike-vote stage. The Service also car- 
ried out 50 arbitrations during the 
month, reported on 15 investigations, 
and provided technical services in 5 in- 
stances, 


Voluntary Procedures Effective 


Noting that section 4 of the Case bill 
required the submission of cases in the 
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event of threatened strike or lockout, the 
Secretary expressed the opinion that the 
proposed mediation procedure in cer tain 
respects would be “definitely inferior in 
effectiveness to that of the Conciliation 
Service.” “The Conciliation Service,” 
he said, “has functioned effectively in the 
mediation and conciliation of disputes 
precisely because resort to its facilities 
by the parties is voluntary and its pro- 
cedures are informal.” 

“Existing law,” he continued, “does 
not prevent the Conciliation Service 
from offering its assistance to the parties 
in any labor dispute if they request it. 
The board established by this bill, how- 
ever, could, under Section 5, assume jur- 
isdiction only if it were determined that 
the dispute substantially obstructs or in- 
terferes with interstate or foreign com- 
merce, affects the public interest and 
cannot be expeditiously adjusted by col- 
lective bargaining. It is true that com- 
pulsory Federal jurisdictiton over labor 
disputes local in nature would raise 
many practical and constitutional prob- 
lems. It is clear, however, that when 
the parties to such disputes wish .. . 
assistance . there should not be any 
legal barrier, such as might be raised by 
this bill, to the rendering of such assist- 
ance.” 


Court Procedures Undesirable 


Mr. Schwellenbach also objected to 
section 8 of the bill on the grounds that: 
(1) it would inject the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and thus the Federal Government 
into all disputes where the enforcement 
of a board order is required ; (2) it would 
reestablish court activity in the settle- 
ment of labor disputes; (3) it would clog 
court dockets and burden the judicial 
process; (4) by permitting service of 
notice or process of the court by merely 
leaving a copy at the residence, principal 
office, or place of business of the person to 
be served, it would make possible the 
obtaining of injunctions without the 


¢ SENATE COMMITTEE URGED BY 
SCHWELLENBACH TO REJECT “‘ILL- 
ADVISED PIECE OF LEGISLATION” 


knowledge of the party enjoined; and 
(5) by providing that court jurisdiction 
should not be limited by the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, it revived the danger of 
“government by injunction.” 


A Danger to All Labor Law 


“The other provisions of the bill,” 
said the Secretary, “are so drawn as 
to endanger our entire body of labor 
legislation, going far beyond the cor- 
rection of possible abuses of labor of 
the right to strike.” 

As one example Mr. Schwellenbach 
referred to section 10, which, he said, 
“contains language so broad in scope 
that it may render unlawful almost any 
action of employees and unions.” 

The section, he noted, provided that 
all collective bargaining agreements 
should be enforceable “any other law 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
“This provision, he said, “is an open 
invitation to complete nullification of 
all remedial legislation affecting labor 
standards and labor relations.” Under 
it, an employer might exert economic 
pressure to compel acceptance of lower 
standards of hours and wages than 
provided under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, despite court decisions stating 
that rights under this law cannot be bar- 
gained away. Likewise an employer 
might be able to remove himself from 
his duties under the National Labor 
Relations Act. The provision for 
damages made by the section was char- 
acterized by the Secretary as “an obvi- 
ous threat to compel the financially 
weaker party to an agreeme nt to accept 
the stronger party’s interpretation of all 
doubtful clauses.” 

The Secretary also cited section 11 
(a) which made unlawful the use or 
threatened use of force or violence in 
influencing persons to accept, reject or 
quit employment, or to enter or leave 
a place of employment, which punished 
violators with loss of rights under the 
Wagner Act, and which permitted the 
enjoining of actual or threatened viola- 
tion of the provision, 

This section, he commented, would 
permit the return of pre-Norris-La- 
Guardia injunction conditions, and 
make outlaws of certain unions and 
workers, compelling them to continue 
activity in “an atmosphere of illegality 
and warfare.” 
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In the opinion of the committee, such 
statistics could be compiled satisfactor- 
ily only by a permanent body or bodies 
in regular contact with each industry 
or group of industries. 


Joint Industrial Councils 
in Great Britain 


The Macmillan publication charac- 
terized British Joint Industrial Coun- 
cils as more satisfactory from a fact- 
finding viewpoint than occasional 
labor-management conferences or con- 
ciliation and arbitration systems. Such 
Councils meet regularly and are estab- 
lished for the purpose of increasing 
good will and mutual understanding. 
The “model” plan for the Councils em- 
bodies fact-finding functions, and in 
1926 about three-quarters of the Coun- 
cils had such a provision in their con- 
stitutions. 

Actually, however, only a few Coun- 
cils appeared to be compiling regularly 
statistics showing details on output, 
costs, profits, and employment condi- 
tions. A notable exception was the 
Council for the Pottery Manufacturing 
Industry, which during wage negotia- 
tions in 1924 had called in a firm of 
chartered accountants to make a de- 
tailed inquiry into earnings, selling 
prices, and profits throughout the indus- 
try. This Council and several others 
regularly compiled information on the 
state of the industry, including statistics 
on production, imports and exports, and 
employment. In other industries which 
did not compile statistics regularly, 
facts regarding their financial condi- 
tion have been furnished during wage 
negotiations. The supply of this infor- 
mation appears frequently to have facil- 
itated the reaching of a satisfactory set- 
tlement. In some cases the facts were 
compiled by firms of chartered account- 
ants, thereby insuring impartiality and, 
at the same time, avoiding disclosure to 
interested persons of the position of in- 
dividual firms. 


1902 Draft Law 


On December 8, 1902, Charles Francis 
Adams read a paper on “Investigation 
and Publicity as Opposed to ‘Compul- 
sory Arbitration’ ” before the American 
Civic Federation. Deploring lack of 
confidence in the force of public opin- 
ion in time of emergency, Mr. Adams 
advocated the establishment of fact- 
finding commissions in labor-manage- 
ment disputes. He suggested that such 
a commission should [ empowered to 
summon witnesses and compel the pro- 
duction of evidence. He felt that if 
the commission were impartial in its 
inquiry and handled it with a firm and 


intelligent. grasp, its decision would 
carrry enough conviction to sway pub- 
lic opinion. 

Nine days later, Mr. Adams received 
from a member of the Boston law firm 
of Brandeis, Dunham & Nutter, draft 
of a proposed law empowering the 
President to appoint special fact-find- 
ing commissions in labor-management 
disputes. The commission proposed in 
the draft was to be composed of not 
more than seven members, and was to 
be empowered to administer oaths and 
affirmations and to require the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of 
such evidence as “may be deemed ma- 
terial to a just determination of the 
matters under investigation.” To this 
end the draft provided for the assistance 
and aid of the courts of the United 
States, of the type and degree provided 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under the act of February 4, 1887. 

The commissions also were to be em- 
powered to enter and inspect public 
and industrial establishments and to ex- 
amine accounts, books or official re- 
ports. The draft entitled parties to the 
controversy to representation and hear- 
ing subject to the rules of the commis- 
sion, except during proceedings prior 
to or after the completion of its inves- 
tigation. 

The life of a commission was to be 
limited to 3 months, subject to exten- 
sion by the President. The report of a 
commission was to cover the causes of 
the controversy, the responsibility 
therefor, insofar as it could be fixed, 
and recommendations, including sug- 
gested legislation, for ending the con- 
troversy and preventing a recurrence. 


British Courts of Enquiry 


Under the British Industrial Courts 
Act of 1919, fact-finding functions are 
handled by special Courts of Enquiry, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
cases where settlement has proved im- 
possible under voluntary joint machin- 
ery established in organized industries. 

A Court of Enquiry may consist of 
one or more persons. The Minister may 
appoint such a court whether or not the 
— has been reported to him offi- 
cially. The court is authorized to re- 
quire the furnishing of necessary infor- 
mation and to take testimony under 
oath. Its report must be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament immediately, 
and may be published by the Minister 
of Labour. Courts are appointed in- 
frequently, generally being reserved as 
a last resort in disputes seriously affect- 
ing the public interest. 

The act also provides for arbitration 
through a permanent, tripartite Indus- 
trial Court, upon mutual agreement of 
the parties in dispute. The Court’s de- 
cisions are not binding, but usually have 


been accepted by the parties. Its work 
load has been relatively light, its chief 
value lying in the development of prin- 
ciples and techniques. 


Canadian Industrial Disputes Act 


Under this act, as passed in 1907 and 
amended in 1925, 30 days’ notice is re- 
quired of proposed changes in the labor 
conditions of industries directly affect- 
ing the public welfare. If either em- 
ployers or workers object to the pro- 
posed change they may apply to the 
Federal Minister of Labour for a board 
of investigation and _ conciliation. 
Where a strike is in progress or im- 
minent, the Minister may appoint a 
board on his own initiative. 

The boards are tripartite, with indus- 
try and labor nominating their own rep- 
resentatives, and where possible, these 
two agreeing on the public member. 
The boards have wide latitude in their 
work, being vested with the powers of 
a court to summon witnesses and require 
the production of books and papers, and 
to take testimony under oath. They also 
may inspect establishments concerned 
and question workers. 

If a board is unable to effect settle- 
ment between the parties, it submits a 
report with recommendations to the 
Minister, who may give it whatever pub- 
licity he may think effective in bringing 
public opinion to bear on the dispute. 
The board’s recommendations are not 
binding, unless by prior agreement of 
the parties. 

Coverage under the Dominion Act, 
limited to essential industries normally 
under jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Government, has been broadened by 
provincial legislation to a point where 
fact-finding is broader and more fre- 
quently applied than in any other coun- 
try. 


U. S. Railway Labor Act 


This act requires at least 30 days’ 
notice of intent to change written agree- 
ments covering pay rates, rules and 
working conditions. Within 10 days of 
receipt of notice by the party notified, 
both parties are to agree upon a time 
and place for a conference, to be held 
within the 30 days specified in the no- 
tice. If no settlement results, either 
party may request the services of the 
National Mediation Board, or the Board 
may proffer its services. If the services 
of the Board are neither requested nor 

roffered, at least 10 days must elapse 
fore any change is made in the condi- 
tions out of which the dispute arose. 

The mediation machinery of the law 
is not called into play unless the joint 
conference fails to produce a settlement. 
If mediation fails, the Board is required 
to urge arbitration. Ifthe parties agree 


(See Background, p. 6) 
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Department Officials Give 
Outlook for 19146 


Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics Looks for Further Economic 


Expansion After Period of Caution 


In his summary of employment outlook for 1946, Acting Commissioner 


Hinrichs said: 
“The outlook for 1946 is . 


. . for further economic expansion. 


It will be 


fed by increased activity in the construction industry, where private residential 
building is expected to show the largest increase, by further increases in private 
business investment and by an increased flow of consumer durable goods. Fur- 
ther decreases in wage and salary payments, due primarily to a reduction in 
total compensation to the armed forces, are being offset by increased employment 
and by increases in wage rates negotiated in many instances voluntarily and 


without regard to price increases.” 


“Feeling Out” Process 
Important Delay Factor; 


To Continue Into 1946 


Mr. Hinrichs expected the early 
months of 1946 to be marked by con- 
tinued business caution, arising from 
“inevitable uncertainty with respect to 
prices, wages and other costs, and pro- 
grams for the delivery of materials and 
parts,” and consequent difficulty in for- 
mulating production programs and ne- 
gotiating contracts. “This process of 
feeling out the economic situation,” he 
said, “seems to be a more significant and 
persistent cause of delay in reconver- 
sion than either the wave of industrial 
disputes or the lack of interest of busi- 
nessmen in sales during 1945 that would 
have added little to net profits after 
taxes.” 


No Attempt to 
Forecast Unemployment 

There is no measured precedent, he 
pointed out, for the problem of absorb- 
ing veterans distributed throughout the 
entire economy, without geographical or 
prewar occupational concentration. “It 
is theoretically so much easier,” he said, 
“to absorb this kind of labor supply than 
it was to absorb concentrated groups of 
unemployed workers during the decade 
of the thirties that no quantitative fore- 
cast of unemployment next spring 
should be attempted.” With demobili- 
zation proceeding more rapidly than 
new jobs develop, he did expect both 
employment and unemployment to rise 
during the first quarter of the year. “It 
is almost a certainty, however,” he 
added, “that unemployment in the 
spring will not even approximate that 
8 million figure that is still frequently 
quoted.” 


1945 Events Belied Expectations 


With the Battle of the Bulge pre- 
cipitating a flood of new war orders, Mr. 

Inrichs noted, 1945 “opened with a 
Widespread fear of acute labor short- 
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ages.” By summer this feeling had 
changed and “civilian agencies justifi- 
ably feared that a sudden end of hostil- 
ities with Japan might precipitate a 
serious unemployment situation.” 

“In fact,” said Mr. Hinrichs, “for 
reasons that could not have been entirely 
foreseen even in August, widespread un- 
employment has not developed. By 
early September the Secretary of Labor 
indicated that conditions would not be- 
come as serious as many had believed on 
VJ-day.” 


Factors in Favorable Development 


The Acting Commissioner listed the 
following items as factors of importance 
in the favorable development: (1) 
Heavy reductions in munitions employ- 
ment between VE- and VJ-days, which 
facilitated _later reconversion; (2) 
Well-sustained employment in durable- 
goods industries, attributable in part to 
planning by such groups as the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development and 
in part to retention of employees who 
would be needed later; (3) Victory in 
the Pacific at the precise moment when 
reconversion would exert the largest 
possible influence on the labor force, 
through the return of minor workers 
to school; and (4) Release of workers to 
activities that had been understaffed 
during the war. Mr. Hinrichs pointed 
out that in estimating potential labor 
force many persons had failed to con- 
sider the lag between demobilization 
and the entry of ex-service men into the 
labor market. 


Fear Psychology Missing 

Possibility of expanding employment 
in service and other industries is due in 
part to lack of depression psychology. 
Labor turn-over figures compiled by 
BLS indicate that workers are “not 
afraid to quit a job.” Unemployment 
is a serious problem in comparatively 
few centers. But, as returning veterans 
and ex-war workers finish their “vaca- 
tions” there will be an increase in the 


number of persons seeking work. The 
total of current unemployment plus 
prospective job seekers ran about 31% 
million at the year’s turn. At the mo- 
ment, Mr. Hinrichs reported, there was 
no evidence of a general surplus of 
workers, with employment in some lines 
retarded by unattractive hours, shifts, 
and wages. 


Women’s Bureau Head Sees 
Gains for Women Workers 

Despite some evidence of revival of 
descriminatory practices, Frieda 5. 
Miller, Director of the Department’s 
Women’s Bureau, foresaw for women 
workers “a more favorable position than 
in the prewar labor market.” Their 
important contributions to the war pro- 
duction, she said, “are likely to lead to 
some permanent gains eventually.” 
During the war 19 million employed 
women constituted a third of the Na- 
tion’s labor force. There has been a 
decline from this peak, and the number 
of employed women is expected to ap- 
proximate 17 million by 1950, some 
500,000 to a million more than was ex- 
pected prior to the war. 


Position Stronger Than in 1918 


Post VJ-day unemployment for wom- 
en is less severe than expected, Miss 
Miller noted. In addition, women 
workers today are in a more favorable 
position than after the last war, she said. 
Minimum wage laws for women exist in 
26 States. Under the protection of the 
National Labor Relations’ Act, the 
number of organized women has in- 
creased ten-fold since 1920. Public em- 
ployment offices and social security have 
aided women as well as male workers. 

Although employment of women has 
fallen off markedly in the metals, chem- 
ical and rubber fields, Miss Miller 
pointed out that opportunities for 
women in those fields might increase as 
production picks up, as they did after 
the last war. Meanwhile, consumer 
goods industries, including electrical 
equipment, offer good opportunities, 
with the best bet in service. This field, 
Miss Miller pointed out, accounted for 
more than 60 percent of women workers 
in the midst of the war. 


“Musts” in Protecting Women 


Miss Miller gave the following four 
lines of action as “musts” in seeking 
solutions for job problems of women. 

(1) Improvement of existing min- 
imum wage legislation and its extension 
to the remaining 22 States. 

(2) Federal and State “equal pay” 
laws, which now exist in but six States. 

(3) Adequate counseling and place- 
ment facilities to assure selection of 
workers without regard to sex. 

(4) Unbiased appraisal of best util- 
ization of skills, services and talents of 
women in the national economy. 
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to this, an arbitration panel, of either 
3 or 6 members, is established. Manage- 
ment and labor select their members, 1 
or 2 apiece as the case may be, and these 
in turn select the public member or mem- 
bers. Where this method of selection 
fails, the Board appoints the public rep- 
resentatives. Arbitration awards are 
enforceable in court. 

If arbitration is declined, the Board 
serves immediate written notice on both 
parties that mediation efforts have 
failed, and for 30 days thereafter 
neither party may change “the rates of 
pay, rules, or working conditions or 
established practices” in effect prior to 
the time the dispute arose. At the same 
time the Board may, if in its judgment 
the dispute threatens “substantially to 
interrupt interstate commerce to a 
degree such as to deprive any section of 
the country of essential transportation 
service,” notify the President who is 
authorized to appoint an emergency 
board to investigate and report its find- 
ings to him. No change in conditions 
may be made by either party during 
proceedings under the law, and for 30 
days after the report of the emergency 
board, unless such change is acceptable 
to both parties. 

Under an Executive order of May 
1942, the President created a standing 
emergency board of nine members, 
known as the National Railway Labor 
Panel, to take the place of the emer- 
gency boards referred to in the act. 
The panel was to function for the dura- 
tion of the war emergency and 6 months. 
After the failure of joint conference, 
mediation and arbitration, employee 
representatives may notify the chair- 
man of the Panel of this fact and of 
their desire to avoid taking a strike vote. 
Thereupon the chairman, if he decides 
that the unadjusted dispute may inter- 
fere with the prosecution of the war 
even in the absence of a strike vote, may 
select three members of the Panel to 
serve as an emergency board. 

Although the act contains no specific 
provision for making public the find- 
ings of the emergency boards, the Presi- 
dent has done so as a matter of practice. 


State Fact-Finding Provisions 

Fact-finding procedures are estab- 
lished by law in the States of Mlinois, 
Minnesota, and New York. 

Under the Jilinois law, the State 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation 
may investigate disputes upon applica- 
tion of an employer or a majority of his 
employees, where such dispute involves 
25 or more workers. The application 
to the Board must contain a promise not 
to strike or lock out pending decision of 
the Board, if the decision is made within 
3 weeks from the date of application. 





The Board makes a written decision and 
advises the parties what ought to be 
done to adjust the dispute. The Board’s 
report is made public immediately. 
Where joint application was made to 
the Board, its decision is binding for 6 
months, or until either party gives notice 
of intention not to be bound at the ex- 
piration of 60 days. 

The Board may investigate a dispute 
upon its own initiative in instances 
where mediation has failed and the par- 
ties have refused arbitration, if the 
Board believes that the dispute will 
cause public injury or inconvenience 
with respect to food, fuel, light, com- 
munication, or transportation. In such 
cases the Board makes its findings pub- 
lic, but the findings are not binding. 

The Minnesota law requires a party 
wishing to negotiate or change the 
terms of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment to give written notice of its de- 
mands to the other party. If no agree- 
ment is reached within 10 days of such 
notice, no strike or lock-out shall ensue 
until a 10-day notice of intention to 
strike or lockout has been served on the 
other party and on the labor conciliator. 
Upon receipt of such notice, or upon 
the request of either party, the concilia- 
tor attempts mediation. If this fails, 
the parties may submit their case to 
arbitration. 

If the dispute is in an industry af- 
fected with the public interest—during 
the war all firms engaged in production 
of defense items were so considered—the 
conciliator notifies the Governor. If 
the Governor decides to appoint a 3- 
member special commission, as provided 
under the law, the conciliator so notifies 
the parties in dispute, who may not 
strike or lockout for 30 days after the 
conciliator’s notification to the Gover- 
nor. The commission’s report is to be 
submitted not later than 5 days before 
the expiration of the “waiting period,” 
and may, in the discretion of the Gov- 
ernor, be published in one or more 
“legal newspapers in the counties where 
the dispute exists.” 

Strikes and lock-outs are illegal if 
undertaken more than 90 days after the 
serving of notice, unless a new notice is 
served. 

The New York State Board of Media- 
tion may intervene on its own motion 
in any actual or threatened strike or 
lock-out, and must intervene at the di- 
rection of the Governor. Ifthe Board’s 
attempts at mediation or other means of 
settlement fail, the Board may so notify 
the Industrial Commissioner, who may 
appoint a board of inquiry to investigate 
the dispute and report to him. Unless 
the dispute has been settled or resub- 
mitted to the Board of Mediation for 
voluntary settlement, the Commissioner 
makes the board of inquiry report 

public. 
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MILLION INJURED AT WORK IN 1945 


1945 Work-Injury Total 10 Pereent 
Lower Than Previous Year 


With some 2 million workers disabled in 1945, th 


injuries registered a decline for the second consecutive year. 


» annual toll of occupational 


The year’s injury 


total was about 10 percent below that of 1944, which was the first year to show a 


reduction since 1938. 


The general decline was paced by a drop of nearly 27 


percent in manufacturing injuries, with smaller decreases registered in agricul- 


ture, mining and quarrying, and the services, government and miscellaneous group. 


Other major industry groups, however, showed increases. Greater 


activity in 


construction led to a 12-percent increase in injuries, the largest gain registered in 


any group. 

In reporting the preliminary esti- 
mates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for 1945, Acting Commissioner Hinrichs 
placed the actual time loss during the 
year at 4114 million employee-days, 
about 214 million less than the cor- 
responding estimate for 1944. This fig- 
ure, Mr. Hinrichs pointed out, makes no 
allowance for the effects of deaths and 
permanent impairments, nor for time 
lost through injuries which require only 
first-aid treatment. Standard allow- 
ances for deaths and permanent disabil- 
ities indicate a future loss of 17514 mil- 
lion employee-days, and it is estimated 
that another 9 million days was lost 
during the year as a result of first-aid 


cases, 
Death to 16 Thousand 


“The 1945 injury count,” said Mr. 
Hinrichs, “indicates that about 16,000 
workers were killed at their jobs, and 
that another 84,500 were permanently 
impaired. Of these, 1,800 were esti- 
mated to be so seriously injured as to be 
unfit for any future industrial employ- 
ment.” 


Safety Improvement Noted 


In commenting on the decreases both 
in the number of injuries and in the 
working time lost, the Acting Commis- 
sioner said that the reductions were at- 
tributable in part to a definite improve- 
ment in the injury experience, measured 
by the number of injuries per million 
employee- hours worked, most notably in 
manufacturing. For ex: ample, while the 
total number of injuries in manufactur- 
ing declined 27 percent from 1944 to 
1945, employment fell off by only 12 per- 
( = indicating that most of the decrease 

vame about through improved safety 
weil. 


Further Improvement Needed 


Mr. Hinrichs pointed out, however, 
that with the reduced toll of injuries in 
1945, the total economic time loss to- 
talled 218 million days, equivalent to 
full-time annual employment of 725,000 
employees. Noting that most work in- 
juries are prevent: able, he characterized 
the 1945 experience as “inexcusable,” 
and said that it demonstrates “the need 
for much greater accident prevention 
efforts.” 


Estimated Number of Disailing sajuric s During 1944 and 1945, by fadustry Group 


All disabilities 
Industry Group 3 : = 


1945 1944 


1945 a 


2, 002, 800 |2, 230, 400 * 16, 000 | 


~ 311,900 | 4, 500 | 


Agriculture ! 305, 600 | - 

92, 100 1, 500 
1 
2 


Mining and quarry ing? 82, 100 
Construction 3__- - decid 2, 200 
Manufacturing 4_.........- ‘ 
Public ‘utilities  . -- mee 
Trade 3 
Railroads *_ . 
Miscellaneous transportation 3 
Services, government, and | 
misce ts aneous industries ine 


99, 600 , 700 
786, 900 700 | 
19, 300 400 
273, 800 800 
92, 400 , 100 | 
135, 100 , 000 | 


419, 300 , 300 | 


139; 900 
378, 000 | 


! Based on fragmentary data. 
? Based largely on Bureau of Mines data. 
* Based on smal] sample studies. 
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Fatalities 


Temporary-total 
disabilities 


| 
- ermanent-tot: ul] Permanent- ail 
disabilities | tial disabilities 
| 


| | | 
1944 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 


| 1945 1944 
| | 


1944 


15, 900 g 1, 800 | 1,700 | 82, 700 94, 400 vb 902, 300 RE 2, 118, 400 
, 800 400 | 400 | 15,300 | 15, 600 285, 400 a. 291, 100 
,700} 200} 200 3,600 | 4,000] 76,800 86, 200 
, 100 | 100 | 100 | 3,400} 3,600] 107,000 94, 800 
2, 900 300 300 | 25,300 | 35, 400 546, 300 748, 300 

400 (5) (3) | 600 500 | 19, 300 18, 400 

700 | 100 | 100 | 7,100 | 6,000 | 288,000 | 267,000 
, 200 400 | 300 | 6,500 | 6,400} 86, 100 | 84, 500 

900 100 100 , 200 4,100 | 134,600 130, 000 
2, 200 200 200 3, 700 | 18, 800 


358, 800 398, 100 


‘ Based on comprehensive survey. 
5 Less than 50. 
* Based on Interstate Commerce Commission data, 





Publications of Note 


@ The President's National Labor- 
Vanagement Conference, has been 
published recently by the Depart- 
ment’s Division of Labor Standards 
as its Bulletin No. 77. The 89-page 
publication contains the summary re- 
port of the conference to the Presi- 
dent, the proposals of the Agenda and 
Preparatory Committee, the Presi- 
dent’s address, reports of 
Conference committee including the 
Public Hearings Committee, 
ments on parts of the agenda on 
which no committee reports were is- 
sued, and a list of Conference dele- 
gates, alternates, and advisers. 

Impaired Workers in Industry, a 
visual presentation of the results of 
a survey by the Industrial Hazards 
Division of the Department's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, will be available 
in the near future. 


opening 


state- 
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“Report of Board of Inquiry for Cot- 
ton Textile Industry, 1934,” Handbook 
of Labor Statistics, 1936 Edition, Bull. 
No. 616, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 323-325, 
HD-8051, A5, No. 616. 

Ricuarpson, Joun H., 
Been Done by British Fact-Finding 
Bodies in Industrial Relations,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Political 
1928-1930, Columbia Univer- 
1930, V. 13, pp. 20-34, H-31, 


“What Has 


Science, 
sity, N. Y., 
Ad, 

Sextis, Dororny, “The Settlement of 
Industrial Disputes in Great Britain,” 
Law and Contemporary Problems, 
Duke University School of Law, Spring 
of 1938, pp. 321-330, H-1, L4. 

Srencer, Wiiu1am H., The National 
Railroad Adjustment Board, Studies in 
Business Administration, V. 8, No. 3, 
University of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. 
38-48, HD-5503, A9581. 

Seurres, Benszamin H., Operation of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act of Canada, Bulletin No. 233, U. S. 
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Statistics, July 1918, Appendix A, pp. 
140-148, HD-8051, H5. 

J. S. Department or Lapor, Fact- 
Finding Board, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, 1935, Akron, Ohio, 
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CONCILIATION SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 
REALIGNED 


A realignment of the organization of 
the Department’s Conciliation Service 
was announced early in February by 
Director Edgar L. Warren. Primary 
purposes of the move were to strengthen 
the Service in technical and procedural 
methods and better to equip the agency 
to carry out recommendations of the 
Labor-Management and Technical Ad- 
visory Committees, suggested by the 
President’s National Labor Manage- 
ment Conference. 

Principal personnel changes were the 
elevation of long-time Assistant Direc- 
tor Colvin to Associate Director, the 
addition of 5 former War Labor Board 
officials, and the transfer of former field 
liaison representatives O’Connell and 
Spillane to regional posts. O’Connell, 
who is now Assistant Director of Field 
Operations, was on temporary assign- 
ment to the Boston office. 

New field offices have been established 
in Pittsburgh and Akron. 





CONCILIATION SERVICE DIRECTORY 


Washington Office 


Department of Labor Building 
(Telephone—EXecutive 2420) 


Enear L. Warren. 
Associate Director—Howarp T, CoLvin. 
Room 3412—Tel. exts. 4 & 6 
Division of Field Operations 
F. E. Desmonp, Chief. 
Room 3413—Tel. ext. 273 
Division of Technical and Analytical 
Né rvice 
W. G. Brown, Chief. 
Room 4330—Tel. ext. 286 
Division of Arbitration 
). T. Bewx, Chief. 
Room 1210—Tel. ext. 171 
Division of Procedures and Training 
W. E. Cuatmers, Chief 
Room 4221—Tel. ext. 679 


Director 


Regional Offices 


Region I—Howarp DurHam 
294 Washington Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
Telephone—Liberty 2125 

Region II—H. R. Cotwet. 
Rm. 1016—341 Ninth Avenue 


New York 1, New York 
Telephone—Bryant 9-8930 
Region ITI—E. J. CUNNINGHAM 
258 Federal Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Telephone—Main 8985 
Region IV—C. H. Witi1aMs 
10 Forsyth Street Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Telephone—Walnut 1785 
Region V—W. F. Wutre 
1408 Fidelity Building 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Telephone—V ictor 4125 
Region VI—J. J. SprsLaNne 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone—State 8950 
Region VIJ—E. P. Marsu 
533 Phelan Building—760 Market 
Street 
San Francisco 2, California 
Telephone—Douglas 8903 
Nore.—Washington, D. C. is part of 
Region II; Lake County, Indiana— 
part of Region VI; Madison, St. Clair, 
and Munroe Counties, Illinois—part of 
Region V ; El Paso and Hudspeth Coun- 
ties, Texas—part of Region VII, 


Field Map—Conciliation Service, U. S. Department of Labor 


@ Regional Office 
© Branch Office 
4 Field Office 











Territorial Offices 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Honolulu, 


Rawaii 


TENNESSEE 
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